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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
WARRING IN A TRIANGLE. 


An Ecclesiastico Ministerial paper of some importance to those who 
wish for information about our men and measures. 


Tuis Repository is a pugnacious kind of thing; like Daniel’s 
ram, it pushes westward, and northward, and southward. Our 
readers are entitled to some positive information respecting the 
state of parties among travelling preachers, and the relative bear- 
' ings of the Repository towards them. A number of preachers, 
mostly to the north of the Potomac, are in favour of lodging the 
supremacy in the General Conference, nearly in the manner stat- 
ed in a book called 4 Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy. It 
was against this book, as it gave a tangible form to the subject, that 
the Repository made a stand. The author of the Vindication 
has unfortunately, and quite foreign to the merits of the controver- 
sy, become identified with his book ; and, from untoward circum- 
stances, is made to appear in the Repository, with an individual 
and personal hostility, which its writers have never felt towards 
him. The object of this book, it seems to us, is not merely to 
secure the General Conference against the supposed encroach- 
meats of the laity, but of the Episcopacy also. Though this point, 
perhaps, from prudential considerations is not expressed, we. in- 
fer it from the conduct of the writer and his friends. 

The body of the preachers to the west and south of Maryland, 
with a part of the Episcopacy, and some preachers elsewhere, 
claim for the senior bishop a precedence; which, though they 
have not clearly defined, cannot be easily misunderstood in those 
cases in which his judgment happens to conflict with the Confer- 
ences. When this interesting point was at issue, the author of the 
’ Vindication, as well as his friends, acquitted themselves wel] in 
behalf of the General Conference ; and on all occasions, as far as 
we know, his zeal and uniformity on the presiding elder question, 
deserves the thanks of all, and has ours in particular. 

The division among the advocates for a supremacy, and our 
opposition to the principle in any form, either in a General Con- 
ference of travelling elders, or an archbishop, we have expressed in 
our motto :—Warring in a triangle. How two enemies can fight 
against a third, has been considered as the most difficult of all 
military problems. The circumstances of the Repository in the 
above respects, have indeed been unfavourable to its interests by 
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reducing the number of its writers, as a third party, almost exclu- 
sively to the laity, and Jay, that is, local preachers. ‘Though we 
cannot persuade ourselves to believe, that all the travelling preach- 
ers are suprematists, that is, believe that the clergy have a right to 
make laws for the church without its consent; yet it can easily 
be perceived, that this singular and perplexing dilemma is well 
calculated to make them cautious of avowing their opinions ; and, 
that those who oppose an archi-episcopal a pane will be more 
than usually careful to purify themselves of all cause of suspicion 
of communion with the advocates for laical rights. 

The author of the Vindication, by the necessity of the case, be- 
ing obliged to advocate an abstract principle for his rivals, as well 
as himself, bears a very disproportionate part of this burden. 
While he sustains the brunt of the battle, in the event of victory, 
it is still by no means certain that he will conquer for himself ; 
others may reap the fruit-of his labours, and leave him and his 
itinerant friends under a supremacy as disagreeable to them, as 
theirs is to us. This writer, we regret to say, has manifested a 
premature officiousness which we find it difficult to reconcile with 
his usual prudence and good sense. He seems not to have been 
aware of the extent of the force he was daring to the field, or 
of the perils to which the divided phalanx of itinerancy would ex- 
pose. him. Already have we heard more than once from his 
itinerant rivals, something like a hesitating tone, upon the subject of 
lay delegation, which indicated to our apprehension, that the spirit 
of rivalship between them was deep rooted if not incurable. We 
think, indeed, that as far as travelling preachers are concerned, the 
Vindicator and his friends have the better argument; at the same 
time, we are well aware, that in regard to the comparative tenden- 
cy of the principles of ecclesiastical monarchy or aristocracy in 
the public mind, precedents are against their prospects of success. 
It is the common bias, and therefore, seems to be the natural one, for 
men in a competition between monarchy and aristocracy to favor 
the former. A General Conference of travelling elders, in which 
the members of the church have neither right nor power, may look 
big and talk big, but an archi-episcopal supremacy is much the 
more alluring object to the public gaze ; and whether seen in the 
foreground or in the distance, will shine with a concentrated splen- 
dour calculated to obscure the diffusive radiance of an aristocracy. 
This we know to have been the fact in Rome.—When we want 
to study human nature on a public scale, we go to Rome; when 
religion to Jerusalem. ‘Though the popes always dreaded, and 
sometimes felt the power of general councils, they secured to them- 
selves the greater measure of public favour. Moreover, if the 
supremacy is to go by seniority, the interests of the junior bishops, 
or their ambition, if bishops could be ambitious, would naturally 
lead them to take sides against the elders. We cannot, therefore, 
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indulge in the belief, that the patrons of the supremacy of the Ge- 
neral Conference, will always be able to number Episcopal men 
in their ranks. 

Some body, if our recollection serves us, whispered in our ear, 
that such a union is not only unnatural, but savors of apostacy from 
Episcopal dignity, not to say rights. 

e do not anticipate that the litigating parties will compromise 
their claims, with a view to crush us. Neither of them can be 
presumed to owe us any hearty good will; for, if we have said 
most against the supremacy of the body of the elders, the others 
must perceive that it was owing to the accidental circumstance of 
the book furnishing the text. It does not perhaps become us to 
say so; but, really, taking the facts and circumstances into due 
consideration, as they transpire, it does seem to us that the con- 
tents of the Repository are every day becoming more important 
both to the preachers and the private members. We have pur- 
sued our hazardous and unthankful task, from the high considera- 
tions of duty; had we been left to follow our own inclination, our 
subjects would have been different; and, we can now say without 
vanity or presumption, that the resourses of the Repository are 
richer than ever, in original matter, unconnected with the odious 
subject of power. And we should hail the event as auspicious, if 
we could be left without the control of adventitious causes (as 
the present volume is written out) to begin another under the sug- 
gestions of our own genius, and a competent patronage. Gladly, 
very gladly would we exchange our polemic habits for the olive, the 
bays, and all the emblems of mental and moral peace; but, though 
we sigh for repose, neither our courage nor our ammunition are 
exhausted. We have a plentiful supply of arms, both offensive 


and defensive. __ 
PHILO PISTICUS; DOKEMASIUS ; 
° PHILO NOMOS; ADYNASIUS ; 


AMICUS ; CINCINNATUS ; 
SENEX; THE EDITOR; 
WATERS ; AND OTHERS. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THINGS AS THEY ARE: from a correspondent in the West. 


Dear S1r,—Your’s has been duly received, and [thank you sincerely for 
the highly interesting information it contains in relation to the Repository. 
I am indeed glad to learn the work is not going to sink, notwithstanding 
the many and fearful discouragements that necessarily, in the present state 
of things, accompany its publication. I think with you decidedly, that 
the continuance of the work ought at least to reach the sitting of the Gene- 
ral Conference. I will do all in my power to promote it—my best efforts 
shall be at your service. 
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In the west, few among the preachers, have the independence to sup- 
port the principles that mainly figure in the Repository, however convinc~ 
ed of their importance and rectitude. Many receive the principal views of 
that work, who nevertheless deem it prudent to rentain silent, in hope 
that others will achieve what they are afraid to attempt themselves—I 
feel confident, however, that the move for reform in the western country 
is rapidly gaining ground. The existing form of government among us, has 
been, in so many instances, so flagrantly and shamefully abused, and mis- 
applied, that the more judicious and enlightened are alarmed and have be- 
come distrustful, while they are compelled at the same time to lvok on and 
see our present unequal and_inconsistent plan of government rendered in- 
tolerable by male-administration. Instances in this country have been 
public and numerous, to the utter disgrace of those in rule: many have 
complained, have remonstrated, have asked, and finally demanded redress, 
but in vain. The popish supremacy in vogue among us, that has “ grown 
with our growth, and strengthened with our strength,” has at last driven 
them from the church. The fact is, it has pretty generally been the case 
in the western country, during my acquaintance with the ministry and 
membership in several conferences, that, every individual who is disposed 
to think for himself and act accordingly, in an attachment to the rights of 
private judgment, and the prerogatives of free men, has been deemed 
worthy of punishment in some shape or other. These things are abroad. 
The public eye is upon us. The frequent official aberrations of our ruling 
men are often the theme of animadversion in almost every intelligent cir- 
cle. Men of every class and character, of the first information, are pointing 
to our system of government as already beginning to “ nod to its fall.” 
The more discerning are frequently afraid to join us; we offer them in 
our present plan of discipline, nothing to secure the claims of character, 
nothing that will be available to the purposes of justice and right, in x 
controversy with those who constitute “the powers that be.” On the 
subject of church government, I feel perfectly safe in asserting, that there 
is a widely diffused impression among the mass of people at large, so much 
so, that it has become matter of pretty general recognition, that there is 
“ something rotten in Denmark ;” and I have witnessed the prevalence of 
such fears with anxious solicitude for several years. The present is evi- 
dently the time to apply the remedy ; now it is in the power of the church 
to effect much, to effect every thing, by a wholesome and efficient revi- 
sion of her forms of government. Let the present enormous, almost 
unheard of powers of episcopacy in our church be abridged ; Jet us have 
something to operate as a check upon the presiding eldership, the usurpa- 
tions of which, almost every day, amount to an abuse of common sense ! 
Let the mode of process and trial in the case of private members, be es- 
sentially changed. Let not a minister in charge among us, shape a com- 
plaint, create a tribunal, have the power of appeal, and be himself almost 
the sole constitutor of the court having appellate jurisdiction of the case ! 
Let not a member of our church, faithfully adhering to our “ general rules,”’ 
and uniformly exhibiting satisfactory proof of an interest in the covenant 
of God’s mercy, and attachment to the cause of Christ, be expelled for 
none attention to an institution professedly of human origin ; an institution 
without the aid of which, the people of God have found help to prove 
faithful for more than 5,000 years; and for which except by vague infer- 
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ence no warrant can be produced from the original charter of our common 
hope! It must be seen even by the most bigoted advocates of the pre- 
sent order of things, that the seeds of revolution are thickly and deeply 
sown !—Unless prevented by timely legislation and proper remedial ad- 
dress, division and ruin must ensue! The train is.already preparing, and 
I dread an explosion that is to shake the continent ! EUSEBIUS. 


i - 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ON ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.—NO. IL. 


_ Tae commentary on the book of discipline was pretty explicit; but it 
was reserved for the “ Vindication,” &c. to assert in so many words, the 
right of itinerant elders to govern themselves and all the members of the 
Church, without their consent. Now, if we could prove that it is impos- 
sible for an itinerant ministry to govern every thing, and every body, we 
could set aside their right by inference; as no body can have a right to do 
impossibilities. A travelling preacher cannot rule his own house; he can- 
not have his own children in subjection ; for this plainest of all reasons, 
he cannot rule where he is not. The same argument applies to a number 
of cases and circumstances in the Church. He who is only once in four 
weeks in a place, possesses a ratio of knowledge, to a person who is con- 
stantly in the same place, as one day to four weeks. But his class-leader 
is delegated to take cognizance in his absence? Be it so. And is not this 
a giving up of the principle ? 

Experience, both in rules and in facts, must be united, to make an ex- 
pert and correct administrator of discipline; but after all, the law lies on- 
ly against the lawless and disobedient. The exclusion of such from the 
Church, must be anticipated as a necessary case, and power sufficient for 
this purpose, must exist, as essential to the preservation of the Church ; 
but this formidable attribute is but small, when compared to the whole 
measure of ruling influence. The more perfectly a Church is governed, 
the fewer will be the occasions for the exercise of the expelling power.— 
To prevent, and to cure offences, constitutes a good Church government ; 
but these operations, it is evident, must be mainly effected by persuasion 
and example. In Churches newly organized, and to which large acces- 
sions of members have been suddenly made, prompt discipline is generally 
called for; but in other cases, almost every thing must be effected by a 
delicate regard to personal reputation, and a skilful management of the 
principle of modest shame. The art of raising a blush, is the art of pro- 
moting virtue. It requires a nice and a delicate hand to touch the social 
springs of action, so as not to injure them. But when power is exclusive- 
ly in the hands of itinerant men, little or none of the social influence can 
qualify its application. It has a naked and terrifying aspect, and the in- 
fluence of example disjoined from it, is weak and languid. Good manners 
and good morals, receive their first fostering influence in domestic life ; 
and in the second stage of their existence, they acquire strength and matu- 
rity from those conventional rules and examples by which each individual 
acts as a’kind of censor general, and is acted on by the same influence 
from others. The task of training youth to virtue and piety on a general 
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scale, by any other means, would be almost hopeless: but almost the 
whole of this operation is out of the reach of the itinerant preacher. He 
has neither time nor place to witness, or to participate in these scenes.— 
Young men of sanguine temperament, when they begin their itinerant ca- 
reer, generally indulge themselves in the fond anticipation of seeing and 
knowing every body ; but the experience of a few years, recovers them 
from this waking dream. The rapidity with which the faculties of the 
youthful mind are evolved, and the fixedness of character which the mind 
receives from actual impressions, soon renders the itinerant friends of the 
parents, strangers to their children. Travellers, can bring few, if any, of 
those adventitious circumstances to bear upon the feelings, during their 
absence, which so often, and so largely minister to friendship among pre- 
sent acquaintances. Cicero relates a pleasant story of himself. He tells 
us, that on his return from the government of Sicily, he asked a Roman, ) 
whom he met on the way, what was the news in Rome, and what they 
thought of Cicero’s administration, &c.? Cicero! answered the man, I 
never heard of his administration. He inferred, he says, that the Romans 
had good eyes, but bad ears. This remark is peculiarly applicable to 
young people ; they are infinitely more affected with what they see, than 
with what they hear. Moreover, the constant changing of rulers cannot 
fail to beget levity and inconstancy of friendship, between the rulers and 
the ruled. Let it constantly be borne in mind, that these essays are not 
intended to involve the subject of itinerant preaching in any manner or 
way, nor whether itinerant preachers shall have any participation in the 
government ; but whether the government shall be exclusively in their 
hands. 

In a former essay, the principle of maximum, or greatest degree of ef 
fect, was asserted of an itinerant government, as well as of the powers of 
nature and art. ‘To which may be added some remarks upon the pecu- 
liar nature of religious government. Certainly, a Ciiurch should not be 
governed by a kind of martial law, and it is no difficult task to point out 
many cases in which the resemblance will not hold good between civil and 
ecclesiastical government. It is matter of some surprise, that among the 
zealous supporters of strict discipline, so little account should have been 
taken of the important question, what will become of the expelled mem- 
ber? Is it a sufficient answer to say, in all cases, and in all countries, 
“let him be to thee as a Heathen man and a publican ?” Happy “ ihe 
powers that be,” who have so exercised discipline, as to provoke the 
smallest measure of pride and prejudice. The cutting off of Church 
members requires almost as much skill as the amputation of a physical 
member : as the body itself may be endangered by the operation. Age 
and soundness of mind, are indispensable requisites in Church rulers ; 
qualities of rare attainment among itinerant men. In no labour, is the 
body or the mind so quickly worn out, as by constant travelling and 
preaching. Even the mind of the great Asbury was for whole years in a 
state of almost child-like debility ; though he again recovered its strength. 
The number of young men who have had charges of circuits and stations 
among us, has long been proverbial. For though, as certain writers have 
shown, our travelling plan has much of military discipline in it, yet from 
necessity, or some other cause, promotion to office is not graduated by 
‘any scale. A young man of five and twenty, or under, may have the go- 
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vernment of a thousand souls, and a half or a whole dozen of local preach- 
ers ; a moiety of whom have grown gray in the ministry ; and he has the 
exclusive choice and control of all his seconds in command, or class-lea- 
ders. Do not all the arguments and remarks already made, go: to show, 
that it is impossible for him to govern these people as they ought to be go- 
verned, and that therefore he cannot have the exclusive right ? 

On some future occasion, an essay or two may be devoted to the go- 
vernment of principle ; in which it may be attempted to prove, that prin- 
ciple itself, must be an ultimate cause in every correct system of ecclesias- 
tical polity. Most unfortunately, in the present monopoly of the itinerant 
preachers, it is hardly brought into view; but every thing is committed to 
the virtue of unlimitted power, and passive obedience. P. P. 


— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ON ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.—NO. III. 


Mr. Paley has made some judicious remarks upon the laws of honour, 
in which he shews how far they fall short of the divine law. But if the 
Jaws of honour have a binding influence and are actually observed ; this 
is an instance of the power of principle to govern men socially ; and, if 
the maxim “there is honour among thieves,” be true, it is a still stronger 
example. For whether men associate as gentlemen or villains, their vo- 
luntary association is maintained by principle, and not by civil or moral 
laws. But what use do we mean to make of these examples? Do we infer 
from them that legislators and written laws and governments are useless if 
not mischievous? By no means. We consider such conclusions both 
false and dangerous. But, we argue them in evidence that all laws and 
governments should be so organized and administered, as to generate and 
to foster the principles of obedience, and to promote their reciprocal influ- 
ence among the members of the community. We have been told, that in 
some one or more of the eastern states, if not in others, there was an inter- 
regnum between the ceasing of the old British authority, and the com- 
mencement of the independent government; and, that nevertheless, such 
were the principles and habits of the people, that persons and property 
were as much respected as if the laws had remained in full force. This 
has been considered as a case without a parallel among nations whose 
spirits have been broken by despotism. Fear, indeed, is the weakest and 
most limited of all the motives to obedience. Under the influence of the 
fears of detection and punishment, every species of crime may be commit- 
ted, save overt acts of rebellion. Is there not a danger of this very conse- 
quence in placing the governing power wholly in the hands of the travel- 
ling preachers ? The members of the church finding themselves deprived 
of all participation in the government, and having no power to hold their 
rulers in check, may they not be naturally tempted to use artifice to remu- 
nerate themselves and retaliate upon those who have deprived them of an 
inherent right ?. We know that fear and hypocrisy have thus followed in 
the wake of absolute power. When the old cat is gone, says the adage, 
the mice play. Could power in any other hands, be more favourable to 
the truant propensities of unprincipled professors of religion, than in those 
ef itinerant preachers? The class leaders will hold them in check. 
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May be so—may be not. But the preacher will be round once in four 
weeks and he’ll thunder out his power upon them and threaten to turn out 
every soul of them. This to be sure, would be very alarming until next 
day, when he shall be off again. Well, next year the new preacher will 
be a thorough going disciplinarian and he'll set all to rights. Observe, 
we are speaking now of cunning against power, and we think that a little 
reflection must convince any one, that a change of preachers can neither 
correct it, nor match it. In this supposed case, it is a principle of reaction. 
The increase of the current only serves to increase the eddy. 

If the time shall ever come, when motives and interests shall be strong 
enough to induce unprincipled persons to remain in the Methodist Epis- 
topal Church, the present monopoly of power in the hands of the travel- 
ling preachers, will, as the same cause ever has done, drive things from 
bad to worse. We ‘have listened with attention to the arguments employ- 
ed to prove the lawfulness and the expediency of exclusive unbalanced 

ower ; but, could hear nothing said of its effect upon the human heart, 
where it displays its greatest influence. We are indeed, free to declare 
our disbelief in the omnipotent virtue of any system; as we know that 
ambition, as well as other evils, comes from within, out of the heart of 
man ; but we cannot help prognosticating danger when the system under 
which men act, has a natural tendency to inspire them with a desire for 
the distinction of office. One may be habituated to climb until it shall 
become painful to walk onlevel ground. Every office in our church, is so 
organized, as to have one above it, on which it depends, up to the bishops, 
who are equal among themselves. It is a problem which time alone can 
solve, how they, after being schooled on the step ladder of inequality, will 
agree to manage their co-ordinate jurisdiction. It will be happy for them 
‘and happy for us all, if no strife creeps in among them, who shall be 
greatest ! 

When shall it be, that travelling preachers will submit to take lessons 
from the little child whom Jesus set in the midst of his disciples ? Nothing 
is to us a source of greater regret, than to observe how large a portion of 
the leavening influence of a hierarchical spirit is found in the ministry, 
amidst the.ereatest causes of humility. That this spirit should infect men 
in all the pride of learning, who wait in the purlieus of king’s palaces, is 
no matter for wonder ; but, one would be led to suppose from the circum- 
stances of a travelling preacher’s life and character, that the love of power 
would be his least and last besetment, Alas for us! stubborn facts con- 
strain us to admit the mortifying truth, that power is an idol at whose 
shrine the unlearned, as well as the learned, the poor as well as the rich, 
the American republican, as well as the European monarchist, can bow 
down and pay their vows. P. P. 


—_—— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ON ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.—NO. IV. 


In the good old times, the primitive days of the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church, even before the commentary on the book of discipline explained 
how the society or a select number of them, might be present at the 
trial of a member, to witness the impartiality of the preacher, &c. we 
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can well remember that the house of the stationed preacher, in a 
large city, was the resort of a species of spies and informers, vulgarly 
called tale bearers; and mysterious things were whispered about the 
characters of men and women too. This, we think, is a very natural 
consequence of placing the destinies of the members of a society, ora 
Church, at the disposal of one man. If we were as well-read in the 
secret history of Christian Rome, as we are in that of heathen Rome, we 
doubt not but that we could shew that the race of informers in that an- 
cient city, did not expire with the emperors. He that knows all things, 
only knows how many cases were prejudged upon secret ex parte evi- 
dence, before trial by jury was introduced among us; but, we have 
abundant evidence of the corrective influence of juries upon the minds of 
the preachers and people, even in the imperfect degree in which its spirit 
is imbibed among the former. 
The first maxim, perhaps, which a legislator ought to learn, is, “ look 
to consequences.””» But these can only be known by a careful ‘study of 
precedents. The darkest and most desperate systems of tyranny, have 
always been the most fruitful of espoinnage. Absolute despots, distribute 
the greatest amount of secret service money. May it not be inferred, 
therefore, that the nearer any polity, whether in church or state, ap- 
proaches to these extremes, the more productive it will become of spies 
and informers ? There are men, we know, all over the world, who love 
to hear secrets, and others, who are no less fond of telling them ; make 
one of the former an absolute ruler, and it may be predicted to a moral 
certainty, that he will soon be surrounded with the latter. A system of 
government may be pronounced to be so far perfect, as it is calculated by 
the natural operations of cause and effect, to counteract the vices of the 
rulers and the ruled. Judging by this standard, what system can be 
more imperfect, than that which places all the governing power over a 
church in the hands of itinerant preachers? Not only is ambition thus 
directly fostered and excited, but all the barriers of an equitable and im- 
partial administration of discipline are thus removed, and the flood gates 
of prejudice, party feeling, and corruption are thrown wide open. But 
the government of the ministry, we are told, is Scriptural. Supposing 
we were told that the doctrine of gravity is unscriptural, what should we 
do in that case? Should we not be bound to oppose facts to hypothesis ? 
And is there not as many facts to prove the mischievous tendency of undivi- 
ded and unchecked power, as there is to prove that a stone will sink in 
water ? Look at the Church of Rome, look at the Church of England, and 
all the church governments upon the face of the earth, which have be- 
come independent of the people, and then prove that supremacy is Serip- 
tural. Impossible; the proof comes out in demonstration that those 
who assert it, are mistaken ; are wrong in their assumptions. What have 
mankind ever gained by changing civil for religious masters; by chang- 
ing the government of kings for that of priests? The principle changes 
not with the changing emblems. Whether under royal purple and a dia- 
dem, or sacerdotal yestments and a triple crown, the heart of power is 
still the same. Neither the name of Peter, nor of Paul, nor Jesus Christ 
himself, can sanctify it; for, it will employ all these to improve its own 
strength, and to give its influence the greatest effect, and the widest range. 
Hooker, indeed, has written upon the subject of church polity infinite- 
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ly to the satisfaction of the church of England; and the Pope himself, we 
are told, said that the work smelt of immortality. From that book we 
gave a short extract, in the first volume of the Repository, with Mr. Ro- 
bertson’s reflections, &c.; but, it is not to be imagined that we have any 
objections to his attempting to prove that an Episcopal form of govern- 
ment is scriptural ; as we only assert that be the scriptural form as it 
might, it was not unbalanced and wholly independent on the governed. 
Let us for example, suppose that the civil laws were laid down in the 
Bible, with the same precision as the divine law is admitted to be, would 
it follow from thence, that any order of men would have a divine and ex- 
clusive right to govern the nations, and that the people ought to have no 
check upon their rulers! What has the divine right of kings to do with 
the administration of civil laws? or the divine right of priests with the 
divine law? Have kings and priests a right to abuse and pervert the 
laws, because they have the power? Are they to be the judges of their 
own acts? Does power convey to those who possess it, a political sensi- 
bility by which they are enabled to feel a just measure of right for those 
whom they govern? Do they know where the shoe pinches, better than 
those who wear it? Ah! how extravagant, how visionary is it, to claim 
for wretched mortals an exemption from the frailties and infirmities of 
flesh and blood, on account of the nominal distinctions of office! May it 
not safely be affirmed, that power never made any man better; but, has 
actually corrupted and ruined multitudes? Can a shadow of a doubt 
remain upon any reflecting and unbiassed mind, that a good government 
must be predicated upon principles, and not upon the imaginary rights 
and virtues of men in office? We pity, because we love travelling 
preachers. Unfortunate men, they have a burden which they are unable 
to sustain, and know not how to lay down. Ts, Be 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
REMARKS ON BISHOP M‘KENDREE’S ADDRESS, 


Laid before the Philadelphia Annual Conference, May, 1822. 
By an old member of the Philadelphia Conference. 


(Continued from p. 388.) 


In the address, it is further stated: “ This power, the presiding 
elder possesses by virtue of his appointment to that office.” What 
power? To execute all the powers of the general superintendent, 
ordinations excepted. Here lies the serpent that bites; he can 
exercise al] the bishops’ powers; he can change, receive, and sus- 
pend preachers, in the interval of the Annual Conference. Here 
lies the jealousy ; he can do these things, and yet not be appoint- 
ed by me! He can do my work, and yet not be appointed by me, 
though he is my deputy!! Alas! I see my authority on the tot- 
ter; 1 fear it will dwindle to a mere name! But let this be taken 
into the account: both bishops, and presiding elders, receive their 
authority from the General Conference. ‘Their power is only a 
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trust from the General Conference. And it is quite probable that 
all the duties of. presiding elders could be quite as well done, when 
the General Conference shall empower the Annual Conferences 
to appoint them. They have important duties to perform, not 
according to the overruling caprice of a bishop, but as the disci- 
pline directs; if not so, no man who possesses the soul of a free- 
man,.would be a mere tool in the hands of a bishop. 

The expression of fear, lest the presiding elders should counteract 
the bishops’ measures, should they be elected by the Annual Con- 
ferences, although he has the sole right of nomination, according 
to the resolve of the General Conference, (which resolve, he calls 
an infringement of the constitution,) shows that he does not intend 
the Annual Conferences shal! counteract his overruling. Does the 
bishop suspeet that he and the conferences will one day be at 
points? 

Some arguments that I heard used at the General Conference, 
held in Néw York, 1812, occur to my mind. On the question 
relative to appointing presiding elders, one plead, they are the bi- 
shop’s legs and arms; another, they are the bishop’s eyes; ano- 
ther, they are the bishop’s ears ; another, they are his wings; ano- 
ther, wants the motion laid aside, till he can consult the bishop’s 
notes. ‘These were all presiding elders, who seemed fond of be- 
ing limbs of this enormously monstrous body. | little thought at 
that time, where these ideas originated ; but what then lay in dark- 
ness is now brought to light. These creatures*were taught by 
their creator, to consider themselves passive engines in his hands. 
I thought at that time, (although I considered them sycophants,) 
that in their untempered zeal, they were casting odium on the bi- 
shops; this gave me pain, such was my respect for our superin- 
tendents. 

I find that at present, there are seventy-one presiding elders in 
our Church. A fine crowd of generals, under the command and 
overruling power of the supreme commander! I doubt whether 
Buonaparte ever had so many commanding generals under him, 
at one time, subject to his supreme command. But the odious 
characters given to bishops in 1812, and it now remains the same, 
was this: our bishops have 71 legs ; 71 arms; 71 eyes; 71 ears ; 
71 wings; which to me forms one of the most dreadful monsters 
ever heard of in the world. pet 

The dragon with seven heads and ten horns; the pope with his 
triple crown; hydra with his many heads, are all beggared when 
compared with this picture in which our bishops were represented, 
and in fact is now claimed by the author of the address. Would 
not a hieroglyphical character of this imaginary monster be a no- 
velty in the world? I think it high time for our conferences tg 
consider the anatomy of this monster, and to act as amputators, by 
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taking off those superfluous members, that our bishops may be 
men, and not monsters. 

In the address it is further stated : The long established disci- 
pline of the Church, invests the bishops with the power of choos- 
ing the presiding elders.” 

Long established customs, I grant, ought not lightly to be passed 
by, provided they are good ones; yet the duration of a custom is 
no proof of the correctness of it. It may be remembered, that 
when this custom began, and during its continuance, till of late, 
we had a father, who as a patriarch ruled his children and family. 
But when the rule is in the hands of a brother, we cannot expect 
a father’s care and kindness. Therefore it behooves the Confe- 
rences to provide for their own, and for the safety of the Church ; 
putting it out of the power of an individual to belabour, to rule and 
overrule, according to the claim made in the address. 

‘* But the resolutions of the last General Conference would in- 
vest the Annual Conferences with this power” of appointing pre- 
siding elders. Only in part. ‘The nomination is with the bishop; 
and Annual Conferences can elect no one unless the bishop nomi- 
nate him. And after their election, the bishop only appoints to 
districts. How unwilling is the author of the address, to part with 
one mite of his power! He will not allow the Conference, over 
the individuals of which, the elders are to preside, to have a choice 
of one of three nominated by himself; probably afraid they will 
not be as trusty eyes, legs, &c. as if chosen solely by himself. 

“ Admit this change,” (let Annual Conferences elect one of 
three, nominated by the bishop,) “ and no elder could do the du- 
ty of a presiding elder,” although appointed “ by a bishop to his 
district.” 

This is strange indeed, when we consider that both the bishop 
and presiding elders derive their authority from, and have their 
duties enjoined by the General Conference. It is hard to say what 
is intended by this plea ; unless it be this : the bishop could not so 
well overrule the presiding elders, and make them overrule the 
preachers: the presiding elders could not so well do their duty in 
taking shelter under the wings of the bishop, as they are now ac- 
countable to no others for their conduct, as far as their adminis- 
tration is concerned. And the bishops are accountable to no one 
for their administration, but are above all law. So they may car- 
ry on at pleasure, no one being able officially to say, what doest 
thou? The claims of the address may be exercised with tyranny 
in many an overt act of power, and where there is so much tena- 
city, there is little cause to doubt but the execution will correspond 
with the claim, if it is not checked in time. 

“Therefore the presiding elders,” (if elected,) evidently de- 
rive their executive authority from the Annual Conferences, and 
not from the bishops! !” 
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But I ask, who have the best right to choose the men who are 
to preside over them? Reason and common sense say, the men 
who are to be presided over ; and only monarchists will contest the 
decision. 

Election, in the opinion of the bishop, “ implies a very essen- 
tial change in our system of government; a change which affects the 
general superintendency in its vital parts, and must therefore be an 
infringement on the constitution.” 

Is it not very curious, that life, and of consequence the existence 
of a bishop, depends on his choosing and overruling presiding el- 
ders; or, in other words, subaltern bishops! If they cannot live 
without this, let them die. Although we cannot do away Episco- 
pacy, we can stop making bishops. Better have none, than such 
as make claims of ruling and overruling, as the author of the ad- 
dress. has done. 

“That the delegated General Conference, (says the bishop,) 
whose existence is inseparable from the constitution, has no |egi- 
timate authority to destroy the itinerant general superintendency, 
must be admitted ; but to transfer the power of choosing presiding 
elders from the bishops to the Annual Conferences, implies power 
to say, the bishops shall neither nominate presiding elders, station 
the preachers, nor make any changes after they are appointed.” 

As to the existence of the delegated General Conference being 
inseparable from the constitution, or being dependent on it, I again 
repeat it, we have no constitution.* But supposing the “ restric- 
tions and limitations” to be a constitution, who is to judge when it 
is trespassed against by laws hostile to it? And who is to dis- 
solve the General Conference, when it infringes this supposed 
constitution? Who shall declare the legitimacy, or illegitimacy 
of its acts? Will our bishop, monarch like, step forward, clothed 
with the robes of royal power, and prorogue the Conference, 
till he has procured a sufficient number of proctors to gain his 
point in a court of his own creatures? To say the delegated Ge- 
neral Conference has no legitimate authority to destroy the itine- 
rant general superintendency, is raising an image in his own ima- 
gihation, and then going to war with it. Who ever thought of do- 
ing this ? 

The resolutions are said to make an essential change; and we 
say, an essential change should be made ; unless, we are resolved 
to yield our necks to the yoke of tyranny of the most oppressive 
kind. Monstrous! To have one sovereign with seventy-one 
creatures of his own forming, and only accountable to him for 
their official conduct, let them overrule, or trample down, or beat, 
as so many legs and arms, according to his or their good plea- 


sure ! 





* See this clearly demonstrated in an article, p. 158, &c. of this vol. 
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If it be best for the general good, the General Conference have, 
and ought to have, the only right of fixing any plan they think best, 
in all cases; for, we by no means admit the infallibility of our 
pope, nor his cardinals ; but we consider the General Conference 
to be our only legislative body, and the bishops as well as others 
subject to its laws. Necessary changes will be no infringement, 
much less the destruction of our general superintendency. 

“‘ Preachers of this opinion,” yo the resolutions are unconsti- 
tutional,) “appear to be inclined to accommodate their brethren 
who contend for the resolutions, provided the change is constitu- 
tionally effected, and an increase of the powers of the delegated 
General Conference prevented.” 

This assertion amounts to this, if there is any change it must 

meet the views of these charitable persons; of course no change 
must be made unless they dictate it. ‘These have been drilled by 
influence so as to act the ape of their instructor, even at the ex- 
pense of their own understanding and candid reason. How are 
they willing to accommodate? “So as an increase of the 
powers of the General Conference may be prevented.” But 
the General Conference has always possessed the supreme power 
belonging to our Church ; and this must include a power to enlarge 
or limit the boundaries of its members, bishops not excepted.— 
To talk of enlarging the powers of General Conference, are only 
words of course, and can have no other meaning than that the au- 
thor of the address wishes to overrule with an unbridled authority. 
Did the conduct of these accommodating brethren, evidence the 
spirit of accommodation, when after the resolutions had been 
passed, they laboured with all their electioneering craft to have a re- 
consideration, and in the absence of some of their brethren, who 
differed from them, so far prevailed as to obtain a tie; and our 
addressor, then in the chair, gave the resolutions his negative.— 
Was not this accommodation? They then conspired out of doors, 
drilling as they ran to and fro; until with sophistry they succeed- 
ed in getting subscribers enough to make a majority in favor of 
suspending the resolutions for four years. This answered all ar- 
guments,—we have subscribed, and will not retract. ‘This was 
the knock-em-down argument. I hesitate not to say, this was the 
most horrid piece of corruption ever known in the Methodist 
Church. We are told in the address, that ‘some of the Sister- 
Conferences have gone far ;” but we are not told how far they 
went, therefore | take no notice of the saying. I shall conclude 
with some general observations.* 





* We would gladly insert the “ general observations ;” but at present 
we have not room. EDITOR. 
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THOUGHTS UPON PROPHECY. 


Written in 1812, communicated by the author for the Wesleyan 
Repository. 


THe many unsuccessful attempts to explain prophecy, has in- 
duced some good men to give up the subject as doubtful, if not 
desperate. In this study, as well as many others, may nota cause 
of difficulty be in the mind itself? ‘Those who search the pro- 
phecies in expectation of finding information it was never the in- 
tention of the prophets to give, must needs be disappointed. Any 
writer may be misunderstood in detail, whose ultimate object is 
misconceived. If prophecy is anticipated history, it must agree with 
retrospective history for the same periods to which they both re- 
fer. We live upwards of seventeen hundred years in advance of 
the date of the great Christian prophecy called the book of Reve- 
lations. Let us compare the prophetic and the literal history. 
The Christian church was commenced in one of the provinces of 
the Roman Empire, and from Tiberius to Constantine, was in 
fact, contrary to the general or the particular laws of the empire. 
By the emperor Constantine, Christianity was indeed legalized ; 
but the laws in favour of Christianity had scarcely began to oper- 
ate before the religious controversy between the orthodox and the 
Arians, began to produce the spirit of division and deadly hatred; 
and these great parties of professors of Christianity, participated 
in the benefit of the laws, or suffered under them accordingly as 
the reigning emperor happened to be influenced by the spirit of 
party. Finally, with the downfall of the western empire, every 
thing fell into anarchy. The eastern empire continued to decline 
until its final extinction by the Turks. But in the eighth century, 
the empire of the west was restored and resettled by Charlemagne. 
From that time to the present, no form of government or of reli- 
gion has been general and permanent in the west of Europe, that 
did not bear the Christian name; and the emperors have been the 
nominal or real head of Italy, and of Germany, or France, or of 
both. , 

Now let us turn to the book of Revelation, and see if we can 
find a single proper name of any of those distinguished personages 
who took part for, or against the church, between Tiberius and 
Constantine, or between Constantine and Charlemagne? But 
is not the name of Napoleon I. of sufficient importance to entitle it 
to a place in prophecy? Do not the letters of his name when 
reckoned numerically amount to 666? So say some; but others 
tell us that these numerical letters may be found in fourteen other 
distinguished names. Observe, 666, are not a proper name ; they 
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are not an appellative ; nor are they said by the prophet to be the 
number of the name—he calls them “the number of the beast” 
itself, (why not the date?) For what reason should this chieftain 
of the French be mentioned by name in preference to Attila, or 
Totila, or Belissarius, or others who figured in arms on the same 
ground ? The fact, if such it be, that no proper name is mentioned 
in the book of Revelations, merits attention. Why this departure 
from the usage of the Old Testiment prophets, who often introduce 
proper names into their predictions ? Perhaps for several reasons. 
Were not the great events foretold in this prophecy to be fulfilled 
in those countries where the gospel should be preached? If so, and 
proper names had been employed, what was to hinder their being 
counterfeited, as might suit the interest, or ambition, or fear, or 
shame of those concerned? In regard to Old Testament predictions 
such danger seldom existed: for instance, in the case of the altar 
built by Jeroboam at Bethel, a prophet cries against it, O Altar! 
Altar! a child shall be born unto the house of David, Josiah by 
name, and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the high places, 
that burn incense upon thee, and men’s bones shall be burned on 
thee? In proof of the truth of this prediction an immediate sign was 
given; andthis Josiah was to be a king ofa rival nation, and a pro- 
fessor of a rival religion. 

The difference between a local religion and a universal one, 
may be another reason. Every peculiarity of the legal dispensa- 
tion of the Jews, depended much upon local circumstances. A 
system of worship adapted to one nation and one country, abound- 
ing in significant types, required and admitted of a great deal of 
identity of times, places, and persons. One object of the law was 
to identify the Messiah who wastocome. Christianity has no such’ 
object. Another, and stil] more importantreason of the difference be- 
tween Jewish and Christian prophecy, may be found in the different 
systems in relation to circumstances. If, assome have supposed, ido- 
latry originally grew out of a divinely instituted system of types, in- 
tended .to teach men tlie necessity of redemption, and to keep up the 
expectancy of it, it became necessary to perpetuate the original by 
the strictest observance of every contra-distinguishing circum- 
stance; and so to confound idolatry. In the coming of Jesus 
Christ, the law triumphed over its rivals; and when it had done 
its work it resigned its commission to make way for a pure religion 
of principle. The triumph of Christianity, is the triumph of 

hristian principles. May it not be, therefore, the object of 
Christian prophecy to shew of whatkind, of what degree, and of what 
duration, the opposition will be to the principles of Christianity ° 
One kind, and one period of opposition, neither the least in mag- 
nitude, nor the shortest in duration, (as I understand the pete 
should be from the holy Roman Empire (improperly so called, 
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which should rise out of the anarchy of the barbarian conquests. 
Does he not mean to say that for 1260 years, under Christian em- 
perors, kings, republics and churches, the pure principles of Christ- 
ianity will be opposed; and that, to such a degree, as to endanger 
life, liberty, and property? Nevertheless, at the end of that pro- 
tracted period, they will finally triumph over error. Another im- 
portant object of Christian prophecy seems to be, to shew what 
will be the course of providence and its final expression towards the 
nations, and churches, who shall be the chief actors in these great 
scenes. And if we may judge from the general and concluding 
language of the prophet, it is pretty clear that there will be suffici- 
ent indications to satisfy every pious and intelligent observer, that 
the supreme ruler of the universe is not an idle spectator of the 
progress of truth and error; and, that the ways of bad men, through 
his intervention, will eventuate in the final overthrow of their own 

principles and the ruin of their cause. May it not therefore be 

inferred, that Christians are not to be influenced by the partial or 

temporary success of any man; but to look constantly to princi- 

ples for the determination of their conduct; that they are not to 

be flattered or dismayed by the appearance of any individual, as 

though he were particularly pointed out in the prophecy to pro- 

mote the interests or injure the cause of religion ;—and, that the 

comfort and support of good men is rather derived from a consci- 

ousness of the goodness of their principles and a firm confidence 

in the divine promise of their final success, than from any auspi- 

cious passing event. 

How, then, has it happened that so many good men have cal- 
culated upon the millennium as an event just at the door? Do they 
make their calculations on the advancement of true principles, or 
upon outward appearances? It is nota civil war, a revolution, a 
victory, or a conquest, which gives immediate effect to principle. 
The idea that the church is watered by the blood of the martyrs, 
is, perhaps, more generally admitted than understood. ‘The virtue 
of martyrdom consists in testing the principles of Christianity, 
Dying for such a religion as that of Jesus is a fair exhibition of its 
principles. ‘The martyr not only shews his sincerity } but he has 
an opportunity of shewing all the merciful and holy dispositions of 
religion, and all his glorious hopes of immortality. roms 


—— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ON CONFORMITY TO THIS WORLD. 


Manners and morals, among modern ethical writers are com- 
monly, and not improperly separated, though they are in several 
respects, nearly allied. It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
the latter should always take Oprserugs and control of the former. 
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But what were the manners, to which St. Paul alluded, in the 
phrase “ conformed to this world?” We cannot err, in saying, 
that they were such as existed in Rome, when he wrote, that is, 
in the reign of Nero. Now it so happens, that the antiquarian, and 
the scholar, are as well acquainted with the manners of ancient 
heathen Rome, as with those of London or Paris, or any of our 
larger sea port towns. They know all the minutie of their do- 
mestic habits. The form and size of their houses, their furniture, 
beds, tables, and dresses, and their private and public amuse- 
ments, are not only described by the ablest writers ; but preserved 
in fragments, and specimens of sculpture and painting. Besides 
all these, the poets have, as it were, transfused their very spirit 
among their readers. ‘The great Roman writers, being posterior 
to those of ancient Greece, and having been less injured by time, 
the latter, though the more sprightly and communicative people, 
are less familiarly known to us, than the former ; but it is admitted, 
that the Romans copied much after the Greeks. 

In contemplating the manners, to which St. Paul alludes, two 
points must be kept in view, viz. idolatry and slavery. The “ this 
world” of the Apostle, to which it was wrong for Christians to 
conform, was a world of idolaters, and masters and slaves. ‘Two 
circumstances, which must needs have had a vast influence upon 
manners. Indeed, many particulars which are now classed with 
manners and amusements, were then considered, not only as 
moral, but religious. ‘Theatres are a constant and important fea- 
ture in the ancient manners and customs. ‘These may be divided 
into three classes; the first, for scenical representations, which 
we call plays; the second, the circus, or horse games; and third, 
the combats of the gladiators and the wild beasts. These last, 
were the favourite amusement of the Romans, and were furnished 
by the government on a great scale. Incredible numbers of men 
and beasts were exhibited in these scenes of mutual slaughter— 
these national schools of cruelty and blood. The drama is said 
not to have been popular at Rome. 

The world, when considered as including the above particulars, 
must have been very corrupt and vicious. Idolatry, and the ex- 
hibitions of games of slaughter, would have ministered no correc- 
tives to the popular propensities, to violence, intemperance, and 
riotous excesses. But as they were not only public, but lawful 
amusements, why should Christianity forbid them? For this one 
reason, if for no other ; if Christianity be true, it ought to be loved; 
but those amusements would effectually destroy all love for Chris- 
tianity. The man who would take delight in those Roman sports, 
and pleasures, would soon lose all delight in worshipping God in 
spirit and in truth. In conformity to this world, sin prevailed and 
must prevail. 
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The fashionable amusements of the present time partake largely 
of the animating spirit of the ancients. Modern drama is far from 
being purified from all exceptionable matter. The most sublime 
and affecting tragedies are often followed by farces of a vitiating 
tendency. In fact, the more judicious of the admirers of the the- 
atre, as an amusement, have long since ceased to make any claims 
for it, as a school of virtue and religion. And it is abundantly 
evident, from the well-known characters of its frequenters, that the 
immense expenses of a play-house could not be sustained, without 
flattering them in a manner little tending to their good to edifica- 
tion. Of the characters of the players themselves, we can only 
say, that in the estimation of those who know them best, they are 
not celebrated for the rigid virtues. Though it is said, that certain 
plays, which used to be popular, are now no longer so, and that 
actors rank higher now than formerly ; yet there seems sufficient 
ground to class the spirit of play-houses with the spirit of this world. 
Not, that we deny, that there are good things exhibited in plays, and 
exhibited in a way calculated to make a powerful impression; 
but, we argue, that the final effect is unfriendly to the spirit of 
piety, and that in no instance has it been known, that the minds of 
any of the lovers of plays have been transformed, or religiously 
renewed by them. 

It is the very extreme of disingenuity, to contend for the ab- 
stract innocency of practices, which can never exist without some 
connexion with an ultimate cause. Dancing, for instance, has been 
strenuously defended, as an innocent, as well as an ornamental 
amusement ; but, is there a single rule of piety, which will be ad- 
mitted to govern in a ball-room ?, This pass-time, and others no 
less innocent, afford no delight to those who carry into these gay 
and fashionable scenes the spirit of self-denial, and watchfulness 
and prayer. On the contrary, the warfare within, will not only 
deprive them of self-complacency ; but render them repulsive to 
others. ‘The play-house, the ball-room, and other places of pub- 
lic diversion, however they may be purified from gross immorali- 
ties, have their own peculiar laws—their own proper spirit or dis- 
position, on the observance, and indulgence of which, the pleasure 
they administer essentially depends; and, in all cases, in which 
they are habitually indulged in, they debilitate, if not vitiate the 
faculties. 

No where has attachments to the theatre been carried to the 
same height, as in ancient Athens, and we have only to look into 
Demosthenes, to see the final result. A law actually existed, 
making it punishable by death, for any one to propose a repeal 
of the acts, by which the public funds were appropriated to the 
theatres, though the safety of the state might be endangered, for 
the want of them. Whatever tends to make us habitually irreligi- 
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ous, may render us incorrigibly so; for all habits tend to become 
incorrigible. ‘The well known adage, practice makes perfect, if 
duly applied, cannot fail to settle all doubts upon this question, as 
it fixes the character of the company we must keep, and the ten- 
dency of our excitements and motives. Could two persons start 
from the same point, one in pursuit of religion, and the other in 
pursuit of public amusements, their distance would tend to become 
infinite. Religion ministers to her disciples few, or no effemina- 
ting pleasures; almost all the duties she assigns, tend to invigorate 
the body and the mind; but all the pleasures of this world are 
present and immediate; they dissipate the spirits, and fatigue the 
senses, and not a prospect is left for poor tired nature, but the return 
at intervals of the same short-lived stimuli. No one sentiment of true 
greatness, is the legitimate offspring of these transient pleasures. 
“This world,” is now, as it ever was, the great and diversified 
society of pleasure pursuers, who live only for the present, without 
any regard to the future, and who would suppress the hopes of 
eternal reward, as well as the fears of future punishment, if they 
should interfere With the enjoyments of the moment. Well, there~ 
fore, might St. Paul say, “ Be not conformed to this world, but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds, that ye may 


prove what is that good, and acceptable and perfect will of God.” 
SENEX. 


~ Pe 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
‘ON HUMAN CONFIDENCE. 


Berore the invention of the mariner’s compass, an Athenian 
merchant, in fitting out a ship, after the manner of those times, 
engaged for the voyage an old and experienced astronomer. With 
gentle breezes, under a serene sky, and moon-light nights, they 
coasted along the Peloponnesus. The astronomer, of course, had 
no occasion for the exercise of his art; and the commander proud 
of his authority and seamanship, considered the star-gazer, as he 
called him in derision, as worse than useless; receiving wages 
and eating provisions for which he rendered no service. It was 
finally determined, therefore, that he should be set on shore. 
Soon after they had cleared the cape of Melea, they were over- 
taken by a violent storm, which subsided, leaving them out of 
sight of land, destitute of any one capable of taking celestial ob- 
servations. ‘The foresight of the merchant—the want of an astro- 
nomer—and the folly and presumption of the commander were 
now apparent to all. ; 

A story of this kind, if 1 remember rightly, is told by Plato, in 
order to shew the necessity of confidence in wise and good men, 
in anticipation of a crisis jn state affairs. Independently on the au- 
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thority of Plato, is it not evident that human abilities and virtues 
are not to be created at the moment they become necessary to the 
welfare of a community ? And is it not equally evident that a con- 
fidence in wise and good men is as necessary to religion, ‘as to 
politics ? The Christian religion requires of all its professors a 
confidence in wise and good men; for, first, it is a revealed re- 
ligion—second, it is a public and social religion—and third, a 
theoretical, as well as a practical and experimental religion. In 
each of these points of view, Christianity requires the confidence 
ef its professors in wise and good men. Faith in our Bibles is 
shaken by a distrust of the ability or the integrity of those who 
wrote it. When we say that we do not believe in Peter, or Paul, 
or others, we mean no more than that they did not teach in their 
own authority; that is, we do believe that they were wise and 
good men, who were not deceived themselves, nor deceived 
others. Without some degree of confidence in man, there could 
be no Bible, no revealed religion. Neither can a social religion 
be maintained without mutual confidence. Who could ever be in- 
duced to make a public profession of religion among those who 
were believed to be knaves and fools? In regard to the theory of 
religion, every man is born into the world ignorant of it; instruc- 
tion is therefore necessary. The knowledge of principles must be 
acquired ; but who shall teach the infant and the ignorant mind ? 
Who but wise and good men? What judicious parent would con- 
fide his children to the tuition of persons known, or believed to be, 
ignorant and vicious? But is there any need of religious instruc- 
tion while we have the Bible? ‘Those who contend that the 
Bible is a plain, simple book, level to common capacity, ought to 
consider, that it is not more plain and simple than the alphabet, 
or than the rules of arithmetic, and yet all the world find it neces- 
sary to teach these to children. If the knowledge of principles be 
at all necessary to religion, it is contrary to all experience to sup- 
pose that it can be propagated universally and perpetuated with- 
out living instruction. The principles of truth, or of science, are 
the simple perceptions of the mind, and when they are at first 
perceived they are like an instantaneous discovery. It is not true 
that principles are commonly acquired by experience and prac- 
tice. We only thus acquire the habit of reducing them to practice. 
That two and two make four, is a simple mental perception, and 
the basis or principle of all arithmetical computation; but though 
no perception is more simple, and the rule is found in all the 
school books, what portion of the rising generation of any country 
would acquire a knowledge of arithmetic without the aid of in-/ 
struction? We require adventitious aid, either directly, or indi- 
rectly, in the formation and propagation of all our ideas. — 
Hypocrisy, ignorance, and vice have been detested in public 
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religious characters. All parties agree in this censure. But, per- 
haps, the whole cause has not been so universally perceived. If 
confidence in wise and good men, were not necessary to Chris- 
tianity, and if ignorance, vice and hypocrisy were not the bane of 
all confidence, in what does the exceeding sinfulness of those sins 
of public characters consist? And if Christianity did not require a 
confidence in wise and good men, should we not want an impor- 
tant set of evidences of its truth? A true religion (if one may so 
speak) must be true to man as well as to God ; true relatively as 
well as abstractly. When fools and knaves, under the merited 
odium of the public, shall subserve the interests of Christianity, 
then will truth and error, virtue and vice be utterly confounded. 
When confidence and distrust shall be equally promoted by the 
examples and instruction of the wise and good; and when faith 
and unbelief shall partake in common of the benefits of the Gos- 
pel, then must human nature and the present laws of human intel- 
lect be changed. 

The conclusion to which our thoughts conduct us is this—that 
a true religion must be true to itself. We may pity the deluded 
victims of a misplaced confidence ; but let us not suppose that 
Christianity can abandon its own principles in order to prevent 
the consequences of inconsideration or presumption. “ Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked.” ‘ Let no man deceive you with vain 
words ; for, because of these things, cometh the wrath of God.” 
A wise and a good God challenges universal confidence from all 
his creatures ; man ought to be trusted no further than he con- 
forms to the divine character, and so far he is entitled to our 


confidence. DOKEMASIUS. 


7 —a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
ON VICE. 


*¢ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
“That to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

Tuts is a very pretty distich; but its truth has been called in 
question. We are notsure that it isnot correct. With us the ques- 
tion is, whether it is practicable to see the monster. No judicious 
parent or guardian, we believe, would ever seriously think of shew- 
ing his children vice, in order to produce a hatred of it. Certain 
effects of vice may be seen; but then it is by no means sure, that 
they who see them, will judge them to be produced by vice. 
What would be the effect, if we could see all the causes and ef- 
fects of vice at one comprehensive view, it is not so easy to say; 
but as the most wise and holy men do take a more comprehensive 
view of the causes and effects of vice, and do hate it more than 
others, it is certain that some degree of ignorance, or false judg- 
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ment respecting vice, is always at the bottom of our love of it. 
But it seems to be universally conceded by all practical men, that 
the presence of vice is dangerous, and this was the opinion among 
the ancients; having too, the high sanction of sacred authority.— 
“ Evil communications corrupt good manners,” is a maxim as uni- 
versally admitted as it is understood. There are many vices 
which may not be heard, any more thanseen. St. Paul consider- 
ed it shameful to speak of many things done in secret. It has long 
been a matter of deep concern with us, to observe that the pulpit 
seems almost unavoidably subjected, either to the censure off sup- 
pressing the mention-of vice, or of rendering it contagious by a too 
frequent, or a too palpable description of it. The preacher him- 
self, in the latter case, is in a situation not dissimilar to those per- 
sons whose professions oblige them to deal in ingredients, whose 
deleterious qualities may prove dangerous to their own constitu- 
tions. 

Is there not a danger that the pulpit should be to our children, 
a kind of school of scandal? When vice is frequently or habitual- 
ly exhibited in public preaching, it is by no means certain, that 
the reproach and reproof that accompanies it, will prove an anti- 
dote to its effects. We presume not to dictate on this very intri- 
cate subject; our object is to call the attention of preachers and 
hearers to it. We say hearers; for, it is of importance that their 
judgment should be, if possible, in unison with that of their 
preachers. 

The ancient prophets, we are sure, did not spare, but cried 
aloud in language so plain, that in some instances, we find it hard- 
ly prudent to repeat it in mixed companies. Were they, in this 
respect, models for the daily exercises of the ancient preachers ? 
Would not the habitual repetition of such matter and manner, to 
say the least, have neutralized the effect on the public mind ? 

All the causes which have prevented the suceess of the gospel, 
have not, perhaps, been fully understood. And though we hear 
much about gospel-hardened sinners, we do not seem to pay 
much attention to the modus operandi, or manner of operation. 
If it were not for fear of giving offence, we should*almost venture 
to express a fear, that we have heard too much about vice from 
the pulpit. The proverb is, that butter, if brought too near the 
fire will melt; and of course, if the fire is brought too hear to it. 
There are materials about the human heart, that are wonderously 
inflammable and combustible. ‘The searcher of hearts only knows, 
how many sparks good preachers have accidently or incidently 
kindled ; and, it is known only to him, whether their besetments 
have not in some instances, had an influence in leading preachers 
to introduce the theme of vice into the pulpit, when if their temp- 
tation had been less powerful, they might have been eloquent up- 
on some other subject. May he who remembers they are but 
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dust, pardon his servants, if they ever preach themselves into an 
increased disposition to sin, by preaching against it. 

Vice is certainly a most difficult subject to discuss. It is not 
true, that all who do not dwell habitually upon this monstrous 
topic, are actuated by a man-fearing spirit. More serious and 
weighty considerations may influence them. Those unguarded 
and imprudent speakers, who do not only reprove the vicious them- 
selves, when present, but as the saying is, whip them over the 
backs of the innocent, commit a double wrong; and, perhaps, 
would do well to ponder a little upon.that wholesome and godly 
advice, not to speak evil of the absent. We have known instances 
of headlong preachers who have entertained, or rather disgusted 
a company of young people (in which there was not a gray head 
present) with long and pathetic addresses to old sinners. Indeed; 
it is a maxim with some, to say all they can in’ every sermon; 
neither the text, nor the character of their hearers, has any influ- 
ence in the choice of their matter. 

We lay it down as a good general rule, that, the less we see and 
hear of vice, the better. This appears to have been the opinion 
of St. Paul, in that well known concluding advice—‘* Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are lovely, &c.— if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things.” Warnings, 
cautions, reproofs, are undoubtedly legitimate pulpit subjects ; but 
wisdom will be found profitable to direct a public speaker in the 
choice of matter and manner ; and, the innocence of the dove will 
be found no less desirable. 

Commentators do not seem to enter into the spirit of St. Paul’s 
character of episcopal men, who in the united offices of teachers 
and rulers, will unavoidably be called to discharge the arduous and 
difficult task of reproving and rebuking. Among his positive vir- 
tues continence holds the first place. “ 'The husband of one wife :” 


and not among the last—* no striker.” Lasciviousness and irras- 


cibility, may be called the feminine and masculine vices. Others 
may be neither; that is, not sexual, either in their subjects or 
objects. Both men and women may be given to wine, and be 
greedy of filthy lucre, and may gratify these propensities alone. 
The story of Dunstan (the Romish Saint) is well known. [If it is 
true, it furnishes a good illustration of the importance of St Paul’s 
characteristics. It bears, that this zealous advocate for celibacy, 
was not only unchaste, but extremely irascible and vindictive. 
He was not a husband of one wife; and he was a striker. In 
other words, this fierce and indelicate reprover of sin, was guilty 
of lechery, and a persecutor: two most monstrous vices. And 
yet it is to be feared that the example historians have made of his 
conduct, has not in every instance produced a corresponding ha- 
tred for his vices. We have known sundry bishops; some of 
whom seemed to us to be only restrained from striking, and ac- 
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tually “ fisty cuffing it,” by a fear of offending the public opinion ; 
and yet, could not bear the least sin with allowance. 

If men have not sufficient command over their temper, to preach 
against sin, without getting mad about it, they had better be silent, 
of try the force of their,eloquence upon some other subject calcu- 
lated to keep them in a good humour. If satan attempts to rebuke 
sin, we may be pretty sure, it is not with a view to divide his king- 
dom against itself. 

It is a melancholy fact, that those who are besotted with any 
vice, are almost insensible to reproof; and, that a very small 
number of them, are actually reformed by the loudest thunders 
from Sinai. Upon the whole, we are inclined to think, that reli- 
gion has, in some instances, actually declined, and vice regained 
its dominion, under the habitual sound of the most awful warnings, 
as well as familiar exhibitions of the vicious subjects in the pulpit. 
This well known fact, deserves a very deliberate and serious in- 
vestigation. ‘The enquiry is due to ourselves, to our children, and 


to our fellow men generally. ADYNASIUS. 


a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
PARENT’S CATECHISM. 


(Continued from page 285.) 


Parent. Proceed. 
Child. Jephthah, a natural son of Gilead, well known for his 


strength and courage, had been expelled from his father’s family 
by the legitimate children, and was beyond the Jordan, with a 
small band of adventurers, when the Ammonites advanced upon 
Gilead. The magistrates in this emergency sent for him to take 
the command of their levies; he accordingly accepted the com- 
mand, having first reminded them of his former ill treatment, and 
stipulated for his security against any future insults. Jephthah 
opened a negotiation with the king of Ammon. The contents of 
these state papers are preserved. ‘The minister of the king de- 
fends the war upon the principle of previous possession ; and, of 
course, charges the original aggression upon the Israelites. The 
minister of the republican general on the other hand, shows that 
his ancestors sought to avoid a war, but were forced into it, which 
he sustains by an appeal to the documents of those times. ‘This 
negotiation failing to produce any pacific result, Jephthah by one 
decisive action terminated the war ; but the joy of this victory was 
turned into grief on the part of the;commander, in consequence-of 
a vow which he had made, that if the battle should prove success- 
ful, he would devote the first animal he should meet on his return 
home. As he approached his house in Mizpeh, his daughter, an 
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only child, met him with a number of her companions dancing 
and playing on timbrels. The young lady endeavoured to con- 
sole her afflicted father, by voluntarily subjecting herself to perpe- 
tual virginity, and obtained his permission to bewail it with her 
female companions for two months. This circumstance was com- 
memorated annually for four days by the young women of the 
place. A civil war with the people of Ephraim grew out of this 
brilliant campaign ‘This tribe felt itself slighted and insulted in 
not being invited to take up arms in the common cause. Jephthah 
having in vain endeavoured to appease them, secured the passes of 
the Jordan, and brought on a general engagement, in which he was 
successful. As the fugitives advanced to the river, the guards to 
identify them, required that they should pronounce the word Shi- 
boleth, but the Ephraimites not being able to pronounce the sh an- 
swered Siboleth, and were killed as fast as they came up. In this 
ivanton and sanguinary affair, the tribe of Ephraim lost no less 
than 42,000 men.* SENEX. 


INNOVATION. 


A certain writer has observed: “ The dislike of innovation proceeds 
sometimes from the disgust excited by false humanity, canting hypocrisy, 
and silly enthusiasm. It proceeds also from a stupid and indiscriminate 
horror of change, whether of evil for good, or good for evil. There is also 
much party spirit in these matters. Perhaps, the most of humane projects 
and institutions originate with the people. The great ones, and the 
would-be great ones, and those who sell themselves to some great man, 
who sells himself to a greater, all scent, from afar, the danger of change, 
even though it be from the very worst to the very best ; are sensible that 
the correction of one abuse may lead to another—feel uneasy at any visi- 
ble operation of public spirit and justice—hate and tremble at a man who 
exposes and rectifies abuses from a sense of duty—and think ifsuch things 
are suffered to be, that their candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer 
safe: and these sagacious persons, it must be said for them, are not very 
wrong in this feeling. ‘Their real enemy is the spirit of inquiry—the dis- 
like of wrong—the love of right—and the courage and diligence which 
are the concomitants of these virtues. When once this spirit is up, it may 
as well be directed to correct one abuse as another. ‘To say you must 
not appoint a master over equals, and to say you must not impose laws 
on a community without its consent, or that of its representatives, is say- 
ing what some people think we have no right to say ! 

‘ Nothing troubles some people so much as to see secrets brought to 
light, and abuses giving way before the diffusion of intelligence, and the 





* The catechism is now brought down to the time of the Judges. It 
has been with much hesitancy that we have permitted other matter to oc- 
cupy the room we had devoted to the instructive Senex, who, as he pro- 
ceeds, becomes truly interesting. 
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aroused feelings of justice and compassion. As for us, we have neither 
love of change nor fear of it, but a love of what is just and wise, as far 
as we can find it out. The first and most obvious movement of power 
and prejudice, when it is likely to be driven out of any of its strong holds, 
is to raise a violent outcry against all innovation, as opening a door to un- 
bounded change, confusion and disorder, which is ‘to burst upon us like a 
Levanter,’ and involve every thing sacred or valuable in a common ruin. 
When alarm will no longer avail, artifice is resoried to: they descend 
from nicknames and hyperboles to special pleading and chicanery ; and 
the next step in the progress is to profess (in a whining under-tone,) not 
to resist the wishes of the public, but to calm and moderate its eagerness— 
not to exclude innovation altogether, but to let it in with caution, and by 

degrees ; to examine, to sift objections, and to sit as umpires between the 
possible and the desirable, between theory and practice; and, under the 

cover of this profession, to stultify the whole proceeding piecemeal, to 
embarrass, to evade, to demur, to raise difficulties, to ‘ give forked coun- 

sel,’ to palliate the worst things, to throw cold water on the most encou- 

raging prospects; in short, ‘though improvement be improvement, yet 

to throw such changes of vexation on it, as it may lose some color ;’ and if 
any thing in the shape of reform musi come, to let it come as late, and do 
as little good as possible.’ 


—— 


LEGISLATION, 


* To legislate wisely, and for the best, it is necessary that we should 
think as well, and not as ill, as possible, of those for whom we legislate, or 
otherwise we shall soon reduce them to the level of our own theories. To 
treat men as brute beasts in our speculations, is to encourage ourselves to 
treat them so in our practice ; and that is the way to make them, in our 
estimation, what we pretend they are. When we see the people separat- 
ed like a degraded cast, from the legislature ; when we hear them put by 
“tacit consent” out of the legislative assembly ; when the people are fa- 
miliarly spoken of as unworthy to have a voice in the laws : we know 
pretty well what to think, both of the disinterestedness of the motives 
which give currency to this jargon, and of the wisdom of the policy which 
would either sanction, or suffer itself to be influenced by its suggestions.’ 


— 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


‘ It is common in speaking of proposed amendments, to make 
a pointed distinction between theory and practice. Now, we beg 
leave to except against this distinction, in the sense, at least, in 
which it is insisted on, nine times out of ten, or in questions of 
real difficulty. It is usual to contend, that a thing may hold good 
in theory, though it is: wrong in practice, and that the practice of 
the law may be good, though every theory is against it. Now it 
is so far from being true, that there is any such natural opposition 
between these things, that if a theory does not answer in practice, 
it is proof positive that the theory is good for nothing; and ne 
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practice can be good that is at variance with sound theory. 
Theory, indeed, is nothing but assigning the reasons or principles 
according to which causes and effects are connected together in 
fact. 

* No theory, is good for any thing, that is not founded on gene- 
ral observation and experience; and, where this is the case, it 
must hold gencrally as a guide or rule to direct our decisions and 
expectations, if properly applied. On the other hand, if it is par- 
tially collected or erroneously applied, it is either unfounded in 
itself, or does not really affect the point in hand. A vague theory 
that does not rest on the efficient and essential principle of things, 
wili indeed necessarily deceive us; just as that sort of practice, 
which is confined to a particular case, can never be made an ex~- 
ample or authority for any other. Our gross actual experience is 
too often set up as the limit of possibility ; and what we approve 
without knowing the reason, is that which can alone approve itself 
to the reason of things—our reason and interests being made the 
standards of truth, of right and wrong; and this is called keeping 
up the just standard between theory and practice. These are the 
people who look very wise when the word theory is mentioned, 
and give themselves out for the only solid matter-of-fact reasoners. 

‘ The same set of reasoners, however, when they are so mind- 
ed, can and do admit of innovations of no small magnitude; so 
that it would not seem to be the danger of innovation which they 
so much dread, as the plea of religious liberty which they consider 
as fatal to all good policy, and to the pervading system of the ex- 
isting establishment. Such minds, whenever we find them formal- 
ly arrayed against any measure of public interest, are a beacon to 
warn us, not ‘ what to follow, but what to shun,’ and their names 
are as decisive in favour of any suggested improvement opposed 
by them, as the more liberal and enlightened names we so con- 
fidently expect to see ranged on the antagonist side.’ 


A SCRAP. 


Our ministers may entirely detach themselves from the civil 
concerns of our country ; and, at the same time, there may be ho 
reasons on earth why they should be at the head and tail of a 
spiritual despotism. Reason, or no reason, this is the case. The 
authority, ambition, and divine rights, of some of these men, are 
as complete in themselves, and as far removed from the control of 
the people, as if there were no people in the world, or none but 
those poor souls over whom they have constituted themselves 
lords and masters. The free citizens of these United States, may 
be, of they please, as mere vassals to these rulers, as were the Ca- 
tholics of the middle ages to the Popes. But what of all this? 
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There is not a Methodist, male or female, young or old, but what 
glories in civil liberty ; the preachers are all republican to a man; 
but the people are so nearly reduced to the condition of slaves 

in the church) that it would require one of the LARGEST 

[ASS-CANDLES ever made, to discover whether they are men 
or not. Thus it is, that by a plain rule in arithmetic, we discover 
that, after the people have accompanied their ministers through 
floods of contumely, after having reciprocated the kindly feelings 
inspired by the Gospel—after peace and respectability are ac- 
quired, the ministry are to be permitted to establish a spiritual 
despotism over their brethren (of the laity) by arrogating and ex- 
ercising uncontrollable powers, legislative, judicial and executive ! 
And to add iusult to the outrage, we hear it said that respectful 
protestations against these anti-scriptural, and anti-American as- 
sumptions, are evidences of an insurgent spirit! 


a 


THE BOOK CONCERN, again. 


Since the form containing Mr. Stilwell’s letter, was worked off, a cor- 
respondent informs us that the present principal in the book-agency, re- 
ceives $1200 per annum. His predecessor received $1000 per annum. 
The predecessor of the present incumbent did not appropriate the retail 
profits of the book-room to his own private use. How then, it will be 
asked, could the editor state—*the retail profits of the book-room are 
among the perquisites of the agents ?”” We were so informed by one who 
is entitled to unqualified belief. Previous to the agency of the predeces- 
sor of the present incumbent, the retail profits of the book-room were ap- 
propriated by the agents to their own use. Our informant, with unusual 
means of information, was not, it seems, aware of the fact, that the im- 
mediate predecessor of the present incumbent, had relinquished his claim 
to the retail profits alluded to. 'To whose use and behoof the retail pro- 
fits are now appropriated, we cannot tell ; nor could one of our most po- 
pular preachers, when in New York last spring, ascertain to whom these 
profits accrued. Since that time, as we have already stated, we were in- 
formed that the agents considered themselves entitled to the retail profits. 
There has been much enquiry respecting these matters ; and the agitation 
of the question now, may remove all doubt on the subject. 

It is a fact of public notoriety among the preachers, that the custom has 
been, to grant the book-agent a quadrennial bonus of $1000. ‘This sum 
was given at the last General Conference. It is our duty, however, to 
state, that the immediate predecessor of the present incumbent, did not 
expect such a grant. 

It is with peculiar pleasure that we correct any errors ; and our plea- 
sure is none the less when we acknowledge our own. The above correc- 
tions have nothing to do with Mr. Stilwell’s letter, nor with Messrs. 
Soule and Mason’s Report. The statements of the former, are untouched ; 
and the figures of the latter, are their own witnesses; every reader can 
easily understand both the one and the other, however difficult he may 
find it to reconcile the reported profits with only about $4000 per annum. 
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POETRY. 
THE NATIVITY. 


SULLEN age on age has gone, 
Since from Heaven the Micury OnE 
Stoop’d to earth to live and die, 
Veiling all his Majesty ; 

Not upon the thunders borne, 

Not upon the wings of morn :— 
O’er the shepherd-camp at night 
Came a lone and lovely light, 
Silvering with its moon-like beam 
The village roofs of Bethlehem :— 
Shapes, with seraph-beauty zon’d, 
Harps and voices angel-ton’d, 
Hover’d o’er it in that cloud. 

With their faces earthward bow’d, 
The Shepherds heard the glorious hymn, 


_ Till the seraph pomp was dim,— 


* Peace to man, and praise to Gop,”— 
Echoing up the starry road, 
Through the million worlds around, 
Like a new Creation’s sound, 
Till it reach’d the gates of Heaven :— 
Man was in that hour forgiven ! 

Now, around the wondrous child 
Worshipp’d forms and faces wild ; 
With the crook, and hunter’s spear, 
And the hide of wolf and bear, 
And the purple robe, and crown, 
On the rustic floor were strown 
Gifts of stream, and field, and fold, 
Mingling with the myrrh and gold 
3rought by Princes from afar, 
Guided by the meteor-star. 

Israel, then thy chains were broke ; 
Smote a tenfold heavier yoke 
Than the Roman on thee laid ;— 
But thy heart was all decay’d, 
And a stronger chain must bind thee, 
And a darker plague must find thee, 
Till thy sceptre was a reed, 
Till the chariot, and the steed, 
And the falchion, and the torch, 
Pour’d around thy temple-porch ; 
And at midnight, from thy shrine, 
Groan’d the Angel’s parting sign ; 
‘Then the Roman trumpet blew, 
And the showering lances flew, 
Till thy blood was like a river; 
He was gone that could deliver ! 
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O’er thee wav’d the flag of fate,— 

The “ banner that makes desolate,” 

Hill to hill with thunder-call 

Echoing Judah’s judgment-fall, 

Till uprose one hideous roar, 

Then died,—and Sion was no more! 
But the morn shall shine again! 

Sudden life shall wake the slain, 

Freedom crown the captive’s brow ; 

For the Micary Man or Wor 

On his judgment-clouds shall come : 

Then shall Sion rend the tomb, 

Then on earth Messtan dwell, 

And the wide world be Isréel. Puc. 


— 


RETROSPECT. 


Tue boast of purblind ambition is, that absolute power is a sacred de- 
posit. Absolute despots indignantly scout the idea of subjects having 
rights. If those degraded beings who are subjected to the domination 
of legitimate despots, were required to prove their rights, alas ! they could 
not. Let us then flee to the Church and console ourselves with its histo- 
ry. Deluded men! Know ye not, that a large proportion of those pre- 
judices which have arrayed themselves in hostility to the Gospel, and ra- 
vaged the world, is to be attributed to the vain-glorious and sanctimonious 
wickedness of individuals, exalted to supreme power in the Church, who 
have abused their assumed trust ? The genuine principles of justice which 
have been given for the regulation of nations and churches, have been so 
little regarded by some of the rulers of nations and churches, that a reader 
of profane and ecclesiastical history, might almost imagine that there was 
one code of morality for the rulers of nations and churches, and another 
for subjects and church-members. Both in nations and in churches, the 
most crooked arts of circumvention have been practised under the guise 
of policy ; and the most enormous violence of usurpation, when confirmed 
by clerical conquest, has been dignified, with the name of Christian go- 
vernment. But a true minister of Christ, will always remember that the 
principles of equity are exactly the same in the Church, as they are in the 
civil community. Between those acts of injustice which have been com- 
mitted by rulers of nations, and those perpetrated by rulers of churches, 
what difference is there in the magnitude of the guilt? Let effects answer. 


———— 


EXCOMMUNICATION. 


On a first offence, “tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone ;” on a second, “take with thee one or two;” ona third, 
“tell it to the Church.” These are some of the divine precepts 
of Him who knew what was in man ; and, who spoke as never man 
spoke. How forcibly do these injunctions appeal to our reason : 
The offender’s previous good conduct demands the first step; for- 
mer fellowship and services require the second ; and it is worthy of 
special remark, that telling faults to the Church, after the previous 
counsel is given, does not amount to excommunication—if the 
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i mprobability of future transgression will justify the Church in se 
doing, let all the favorable circumstances of this nature, have 
their due weight. One word more, {3 The appointment of juries 
by judges, is a practice at variance with all wholesome law, with 
all scripture, and utterly contrary to the plain dictates of common 


se nse. 


———— 


TO WESTERN CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rereatep complaints having been made by our patrons in the 
West, we think it our duty to exonerate ourselves from all blame, 
by assuring them that the utmost attention has been paid to their 
orders and communications. A letter received the other day in- 
forms us that the author had written twice before. One letter we 
received—no more. 

The following is a copy of a letter sent by one, who, we are as- 
sured, would be one of our most valuable correspondents, to a post- 
master in Ohio; who kindly forwarded it to us :— 

* 10th March, 1823. 

** My pear BROTHER—I cannot stand it. The “ Repository” 
has failed four numbers. I have received but one since October. 
What can be the cause? The last number received is for Decem- 
ber. The copy of the first vol. [bound in boards, and carefully 
packed in ironmonger’s paper] is only a mangled one—fifteen 
pages are missing. So it goes. I would remit you some money 
for the editor in this; but I am unwilling to do so, after being 
treated in this way—in a letter he requested me to write for the 
Repository—I accordingly sent him three different communica- 
tions, to which I understand no attention was paid. [No wonder, 
we never received one of them.] Were it not for the cause, I 
should withdraw my support immediately. But in that, I feel 
deeply interested, and am determined io promote it all I can. I 
wish you to write me on this subject. I_have written to the Editor 
of the Repository, post-paid, but can hear nothing from him.” 

Such is the state of things! The paper-maker, printer, pub- 
lisher, editor, author, may all labor day and night to no purpose, 
in producing and attempting to circulate periodical works, if only 
one or two post-masters on any given road, are careless of their 


public and very important trust. 


(= Those friends of reform, who have kindly volunteered to 
assist this work and the cause it advocates, are requested to for- 
ward the names of Subscribers for a 3d vol. to the Editor, No. 83, 
Walnut-Street, Philadelphia. 

Several excellent articles are unavoidably excluded from this 
vol. We shall attend to them in our next. A letter under date of 
February 11, is the only communication received from “ Probus” 
Another Western Correspondent. 
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